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SWITZERLAND. 

By  Consul  General  David  F.  Wilber,  Zuricli. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  commercial  and  industrial 
conditions  in  the  Zurich  consuhir  district  showed  a  general  improve- 
ment over  1913.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  however, 
all  commerce  and  industry,  including  transportation,  labor  condi- 
tions, credits,  finance,  etc.,  became  abnormal,  from  which  condition 
there  has  been,  since  about  October  1,  a  slight  tendency  toward  recov- 
ery and  more  especially  toward  readjustment  to  the  new  conditions. 

As  a  general  indication  of  the  decline  in  the  Swiss  commerce  and 
industries  during  the  last  five  months  of  1914,  as  compared  with  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  year,  the  following  provisional  import  and 
export  statistics  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland  are  given : 


January-July. 

August-December. 

Total. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

§212,493,000 
149,575,000 

$204,155,400 
U6, 523, 000 

S158,028,400 
110,070,200 

$77,933,400 
72, 529, 400 

$370,521,400 
265, 045, 200 

$282,088,800 
229, 052, 400 

Situation  in  the  Agricultural  Industries. 

The  agricultural  industries  fared  comparatively  well  during  1914. 
There  were  no  late  frosts  to  damage  the  fruit,  and  the  weather  was 
in  general  otherwise  favorable,  although  the  prolonged  rain  in  cer- 
tain sections  greatly  effected  the  quality  of  the  early  hay.  Generally 
the  hay,  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops  were  good;  the  potato 
yield  was  rather  disappointing.  The  live-stock  industry  suffered 
comparativel}^  much  less  than  during  1913,  because  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  and  other  diseases. 

Vritli  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  agricultural  interests  suffered 
because  of  the  withdrawing  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  workmen, 
as  well  as  the  requisitioning  of  many  of  the  best  horses  on  account  of 
the  mobilization  of  the  Swiss  army.  This  was  more  keenly  felt  be- 
cause the  mobilization  came  at  the  height  of  the  harvest  season,  and 
the  harvesting  had  to  be  finished  by  the  women,  the  men  not  mobi- 
lizable,  and  the  horses  not  requisitioned  for  the  arm}^  The  defi- 
ciency was  to  a  certain  extent  made  good  by  the  employment  of 
laborers  from  certain  of  the  manufacturing  industries  that  had  been 
compelled  to  reduce  their  forces  or  to  shut  down  because  their  export 
market  had  been  cut  off  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
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Grain  Supplies  and  Prices. 

0\Ying  to  the  export  embargoes  by  different  countries  and  to  the 
uncertainties  of  transportation,  there  was  a  threatened  shortage  in 
Switzerhind  of  grain  and  other  vegetable  foodstuffs,  and  the  Swiss 
farmers  were  thus  enabled  more  readily  to  dispose  of  their  products 
in  the  home  market  at  comparatively  high  prices  and  without  the 
usual  competition  of  the  imports  in  these  lines  from  countries  where 
they  are  produced  on  a  larger  scale.  There  was  no  speculation  as  to 
prices,  however,  as  not  only  were  the  prices  of  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts subjected  from  the  first  to  the  regulation  and  control  by  the 
Swiss  Federal  authorities,  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  on 
Jaiuuiry  9,  1915,  of  the  Swiss  P^ederal  Monopoly  for  the  importation 
and  sale  of  grain  and  grain  products  (a  monopoly  that  was  probably 
established  principally  to  furnish  satisfactoiy  official  guaranty  that 
the  grain,  etc.,  imported  was  exclusively  for  Swiss  consumption),  but 
the  prices  for  millc,  cheese,  live  stock,  hay,  straAv,  etc.,  were  also 
regulated  principally  by  the  prices  at  which  these  products  were 
delivered  to  the  Swiss  Army. 

Tendency  to  Greater  Diversity  in  Agriculture. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Swiss  agricultural  industry 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  the  inclination  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  a  more  diversilied  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  raising  of 
more  grains  and  vegetables  instead  of  the  one-sided  systems  obtain- 
ing heretofore  of  hay,  live-stock,  dairying,  and  cheese  making  or  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits.  There  arc  doubtless  several  contributing 
causes  for  this  tendency.  The  decline  in  prices  of  cheese  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ravages  during  recent  years  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
and  the  other  live-stock  diseases  have  undoubtedly  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  stock  raisers  and  dairymen  and  have  tended  to  depre- 
ciate these  agricultural  industries.  The  fruit-raising  industry  has 
doubtlessly  also  been  suffering  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hotel  in- 
dustry and  foreign  tourist  traffic  has  been  poor  during  recent  years, 
so  the  most  profitable  market  for  the  preserved  fruits  and  preserves 
has  been  practically  cut  off. 

The  grape  louse  and  pests  have  for  several  years  so  greatly  dam- 
aged the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  grape  crop  that  in  many  sec- 
tions the  farmers  were  planning,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
to  pull  up  their  grapevines  and  to  plant  their  vinej^ards  to  grains 
and  vegetables. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  present  tendency  to  cultivate  more 
grains  and  vegetables  are  unquestionably  the  result  of  war  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  export  embargoes  against  food  products  from  the 
surrounding  countries  and  more  especially  the  resulting  difficulties 
and  the  uncertainty  in  the  transportation  of  food  products  from 
more  distant  countries.  These  various  reasons  are  the  considerations 
that  are  impressing  upon  the  Swiss  people  of  all  classes  the  im- 
portance and  the  wisdom  of  being  economically  as  nearly  independ- 
ent as  possible  of  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  the  main  staple  food 
products.  Therefore  a  vigorous  campaign  is  being  made  in  all  parts 
of  Switzerland  through  the  different  farmers'  associations  and  by 
all  the  leaders  in  agricultural  ideas,  as  well  as  through  the  official 
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bounties  and  premiums  offered  by  numerous  cantonal  and  municipal 
governments,  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  plant  more  wheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

General  Labor  Situation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  continued  slackness  in  the  building 
trades,  the  general  labor  situation  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
101-t  was  comparatively  favorable.  The  outbreak  of  the  war,  with 
the  mobilization  of  the  Swiss  army,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cutting 
off  of  the  export  market  as  well  as  the  import  source  of  the  raw 
nmterials  of  many  of  the  important  Swiss  manufacturing  industries, 
on  the  other  hand,  caused  a  great  disturbance  and  confusion  in  the 
general  labor  situation,  from  the  effects  of  which  a  gradual  recovery 
and  readjustment  is  becoming  more  evident. 

The  mobilization  of  the  Swiss  army  worked  consideral)le  hardship, 
especially  in  those  industries  in  which  the  specially  skilled  workmen 
play  so  important  a  part.  The  reported  enticement,  therefore,  of 
many  skilled  laborers  in  the  metal  and  machinery  industries  to  leave 
Switzerlnnd  and  accept  similar  positions  in  the  adjacent  belligerent 
counti'ies  has  caused  considerable  uneasiness.  It  is  reported,  how- 
ever, that  this  situation  has  been  much  improved  by  the  recent  release 
on  furlough  of  one  of  the  Swiss  army  divisions  in  which  a  large 
number  of  such  laborers  had  been  mobilized. 
Exports  in  Industries  Principally  Situated  in  the  Zurich  District. 

The  only  foreign  commerce  statistics  obtainable  which  approxi- 
mately cover  the  live  different  consular  districts  in  Switzerland  are 
the  export  statistics  of  those  of  the  mere  important  Swiss  industries 
Avhich  are  more  or  less  ]3redominately  situated  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  districts.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  exports 
for  1013  and  1914  in  those  industries  that  may  properly  be  claimed 
for  the  Zurich  consular  district: 


Articles. 


SOk  good? S21 ,  715, 781 

Machinery 22, 220, 2S3 

Condensed  milk !    8, 529,  ( 35 

Cotton  cloth I    (),i)lt).627 

Cotton  yarn 3, 196, 273 

Knitted  goods 3, 2S5, 240 


1914 


$22,283,0(18 
17,724,734 
9,151,074 
0,978,301 
3,022,031 
2,907,954 


Articles. 


1913 


Straw  goods 

Aluminum  and  alumin- 
um articles 


Total. 


S2, 900, 427 
2, 597, 008 


71,421,580 


1914 


52,423,010 
2,871,454 


08,025,106 


There  were  slight  gains  during  1914  in  the  exports  of  silk  goods, 
cotton  cloth,  cotton  yarn,  condensed  milk,  and  aluminum  ware. 
These  gains,  hoAvever,  were  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  great  loss 
of  $4,495,549  in  the  machinery  exports,  thus  leaving  a  total  decline 
in  the  exports  in  these  eight  industries  of  $3,396,414, 

Exports  of  Silk  Goods — Raw  Silk  at  European  Conditioning  Houses. 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  silk  goods  increased  from  $21,- 
715,781  in  1913  to  $22  283,008  in  1914.  As  these  statistics  indicate, 
the  situation  in  the  Zurich  silk  weaving  industry  for  1914,  when 
taken  as  a  Avhole,  was  comparatively  more  favorable  than  in  most  of 
the  other  large  Swiss  exporting  industries.  This  fact  is  also  indi- 
cated to  a  certain  extent  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  a  com- 
parison of  the  total  quantities,  in  pounds,  of  the  various  lands  of  raw 
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silk,  ^vhfj^o,  oriranzine,  tram,  etc.,  treated  at  the  larger  European  silk 
conditioning  plants  during  1013  and  1914: 


Location  of  plants. 

1913 

1914 

Location  of  plants. 

1913 

1914 

Milan 

Pounds. 

20, 937, 205 

1,102,997 

599,025 

506,468 

Pounds. 

15,410,2&5 
750,921 
007,329 
333,601 

Pounds. 
3,111,904 
1,806,734 

Pounds. 
2,576,619 
1,183,441 

Turin 

Basel 

Total  Switzerland.. 
Elberfeld 

Other  Italian  plants 

4,918,6.38 

3,760,060 

Total  Italj' 

23,145,755 

17,108,196 

1,079,711 
1,279,033 

952, 434 

803,727 

18,550,443 
3,325,240 
1,025,946 

11,364,418 
1,742,190 
1,125,501 

Total  Germany 

St.  Etienne 

2,959,344 

1,816,161 

Other  French  plants 

474,472 

328  546 

Total  France 

23,501,035 

14,232,175 

Total  Europe 

54,999,844 

37,245,141 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  the  raw  silk  treated  during  1914  in  all  of 
the  European  conditioning  plants  13,749,207  kilos  (30,311,034  pounds) , 
or  81.3  per  cent,  were  treated  during  January  to  July,  while  3,144,846 
kilos  (0,933,127  pounds),  or  only  18.7  per  cent  instead  of  a  normal 
of  over  40  per  cent,  Avere  treated  during  August  to  December.  The 
quantity  of  the  silk  conditioned  in  the  European  plants  was  the  low- 
est for  over  20  years,  but  since  in  normal  times  the  quantities  condi- 
tioned is  often  increased  because  of  factors  and  transactions  that  have 
no  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  raw  silk  u.sed  during  a  given  pe- 
riod, it  does  not  neces.<arily  follow  that  the  decline  in  the  European 
silk  goods  production  was  as  great  as  the  decline  in  the  quantity  of 
tlie  raw  silk  conditioned. 

All  of  the  conditioning  plants  except  the  one  at  Como  suffered  a 
decrease,  and  the  percentage  of  decrease  in  the  Zurich  plant  was 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  larger  conditioning  plants. 
And  while  the  quantity  of  the  raw  silk  conditioned  at  the  Zurich 
plant  decreased  17.52  per  cent,  the  value  of  silk  cloth  exported  in- 
creased 2.0  per  cent,  which  latter  probably  more  truly  represents  the 
situation  in  the  Zurich  industry  during  1914  as  a  whole. 

Special  Silk  Weaves  and  Fashions. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Zurich  Silk  Weaving  School  states  that 
the  preference  for  yarn-dyed  silks  and  taffeta  fashions  which  had 
been  ushered  in  during  the  latter  part  of  1913  also  tended  to  keep  the 
mills  busy  and  at  good  prices  during  the  first  half  of  1914,  and  that 
the  extraordinarily  large  demand  for  such  special  weaves  as  plaids 
and  chines  gave  the  market  a  bright  aspect.  This  promising  prospect 
was  suddenly  ended  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  since  the  be- 
ginning of  August  the  silk  weaving  and  related  industries  have  had 
difficulty  in  keejjing  going  even  with  the  reduced  force.  To  this  re- 
port from  the  silk  weaving  school  there  should  be  added  the  state- 
ment that  instead  of  the  bright  colors  and  fashions  the  war  caused  the 
market  to  turn  to  the  black  mourning  cloths,  not  only  in  the  adjacent 
belligerent  countries  but  also  to  a  large  extent  in  neutral  countries. 
The  Machinery  Industry. 

While  there  are  machinery  factories  of  different  kinds  practically 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  still,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  largest  and  most  highly  capitalized  concerns  are  located  in  the 
Zurich  consular  district,  tliis  industry  is  claimed  for  this  district. 
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The  marked  decline  from  $22,220,283  in  1913  to  $17,724,734  in  1914 
in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  Swiss  machinery  is  more  than  ac- 
counted for  by  the  decline  in  these  exports  during  August  to  Decem- 
ber, as  in  fact  the  value  of  the  exportation  of  machinery  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1914  was  some  $380,000  greater  than  the  similar 
period  of  1913,  which  would  make  the  value  of  the  comparative  de- 
cline of  the  exports  in  this  industry  during  the  last  five  montlis  about 
$4,825,000.  This  great  decline  was  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  the 
principal  ones  being  (1)  the  disorganization  of  the  Swiss  machinery 
industry  because  of  the  withdravt-al  of  the  skilled  workmen,  (2)  tlie 
export  embargoes  and  the  transportation  difficulties  in  procuring  the 
necessary  raw  products,  and  (3)  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
orders  received  from  foreign  countries  and  the  transportation  diffi- 
culties in  filling  the  orders  received.  While  the  decline  in  the  home 
market  for  Sv/iss  machinery  (which  normally  amounts  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  exports)  was  doubtless  relatively  much  less 
than  the  decline  in  the  export  market,  still  the  scarcity  of  money,  the 
decrease  in  Government  revenues.  Federal  railway  receipts,  etc.,  and 
the  general  conditions  of  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  war  have 
also  brought  about  a  marked  decline  in  the  domestic  machinery 
market. 

The  difficulties  in  the  importation  of  petroleum  and  benzene  into 
Switzerland  are  bringing  about  an  increased  use  of  electricity  for 
power  and  lighting  purposes,  and  the  situation  in  the  manufacture 
of  electrical  machinery  and  electrotechnical  supplies  and  equi])ment 
has  therefore  been  relatively  much  better  than  that  in  the  machinery 
lines  in  general. 

The  situation  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  is  naturally 
also  somewhat  better,  but  this  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  the 
Swiss  machinery  industry  have  suffered  greatly  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  skilled  workmen  into  the 
military  service,  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  transportation, 
especially  for  procuring  such  necessary  raw  and  half-finished  prod- 
ucts as  copper  and  other  metals,  rubber  tires,  etc. 
The  Swiss  Condensed-Kilk  Indiistry. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  condensed  milk  from  Switzerland 
increased  in  value  from  $8,529,035  in  1913  to  $9,151,074  in  1914.  Al- 
though condensed  milk  is  produ.ced  in  some  13  places,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  main 
office  of  the  Nestle  &  xVnglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  at  Cham, 
Canton  Zug,  and  the  Schweizerische  Milchgesellschaft,  at  Hochdorf, 
near  Lucerne,  both  being  in  this  district,  this  industry  may  also  be 
j)roperly  claimed  for  the  Zurich  consular  district.  The  first-named 
company  has  an  original  capital  stock  of  $7,720,000  plus  $3,800,000 
in  bond  emissions  out  of  a  total  capitalization  for  the  Swiss  con- 
densed-milk industry  of  about  $12,159,000,  and  it  owns  8  of  the  13 
Swiss  factories,  besides  a  large  number  of  factories  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  second-named  company  has  a  capital  of  $90,500.  and  in 
addition  to  these  two  companies,  there  is  the  Berneralpen  INIilchgesell- 
schaf t,  at  Stalden,  Canton  Berne,  which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $482,500 
and  $104,050,  respectively,  plus  bond  emissions  of  $289,500  and 
$193,000,  respectively,  for  the  main  factory  at  Stalden  and  the  branch 
factory  at  Beissenhofen,  Canton  Thurgau,  making  the  amount  of  the 
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total  investment  of  this  company  $1,129,050.  Besides  these  three 
there  are  tlie  Berna  Milk  Co.,  at  Thim,  Canton  Berne,  and  Lapp  & 
Cie.,  Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  at  Gruyercs,  Canton  Frieburg,  which 
also  manufacture  conden.scd  milk. 

The  Nestle  &  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Nestle  & 
Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  showing  its  development  during 
the  years  since  the  fusion  of  the  branch  companies  at  Cham  and  at 
,Vevey,  will  be  of  interest: 


Items. 

1905 

1914 

Items. 

1905 

1914 

Capital  stock 

$7,720,000 

$7,720,000 
3,800,000 
7,247,150 

4,021,300 

$1,462,940 
4,403,710 

$2, 792, 710 

Bond  emissions 

Value  of  land,  buildings, 
and   other   immovable 
property 

3,881,230 
2,418,290 

Deductions  for  advertis- 

3,437,330 

ing,  freights,  etc 

The  dividends  distributed  by  this  company  during  the  last  five 
years  have  increased  from  $1,351,000  in  1910  to  $1,8:«,500  in  1914, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  dividends  declared  increased  from  17^-  to 
23^-  per  cent  during  the  same  jieriod.  The  capital  stock  of  the  main 
factory  of  the  Berneralpen  JNIilchgesellschaft,  in  Stalden,  Avas  in- 
creased during  1914  from  $380,000  to  $482,500  and  the  dividend 
paid  on  the  entire  investment  of  this  company  was  G  per  cent,  as 
heretofore. 

Effect  of  War  on  the  Condensed  Milk  Industry — Milk  Shortage. 

As  the  export  statistics  also  indicate,  the  general  situation  in  the 
condensed-milk  industry  during  1914  was  comparatively  favorable. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  caused  some  disturbance  because  of  the 
mobilization  of  many  of  the  employees,  but  more  especially  because 
of  the  irregular  and  uncertain  transportation  facilities  both  for  the 
marketing  of  the  condensed  milk  and  for  procuring  those  raw  prod- 
ucts, such  as  lead,  tin,  etc.,  for  cans,  which  were  not  obtainable  in 
SAvitzerland  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

The  reduced  production  of  milk  in  Switzerland,  and  recently  the 
difiiculty  in  procuring  sugar,  have  threatened  to  curtail  the  con- 
densed-milk and  certain  other  Swiss  food-products  industries.  The 
decreased  production  of  milk,  which  during  1914  was  more  than  13 
per  cent  less  than  during  1913  (the  production  of  which  w  as  also  con- 
siderably below  the  average  of  other  years),  has  been  due  principally 
to  the  bad  quality  of  last  year's  hay  crop  and  to  the  scarcity  of  other 
grain  stock  feed.  In  order  to  retain  sufficient  fresh  milk  for  general 
consimiption,  a  decree  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Economics  Department 
(Volkswirtschafts  Department)  which  went  into  effect  on  May  1, 
1915,  provides  that  fresh  milk  may  be  exported  from  Switzerland 
only  upon  special  permission  to  be  obtained  through  the  dairymen's 
associations,  which  are  required  to  guarantee  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fresh  milk  will  be  retained  to  supply  the  domestic  consumption. 
The  condensed-milk  manufacturers  as  large  consumers  of  fresh  milk 
were  also  required  as  a  condition  for  the  exportation  of  their  con- 
densed milk  to  guarantee  the  supply  of  certain  large  consuming  cen- 
ters in  fresh  milk. 
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Threatened  Shortage  of  Sugar. 

The  greatest  danger,  however,  that  is  at  present  threatening  the 
condensed-milk  and  other  Swiss  food-products  industries  is  the  diffi- 
cuhy  in  procuring  sugar,  particuhirly  from  Austria  and  Germany, 
which  countries  heretofore  have  been  the  principal  sources  for  the 
Swiss  supply. 

Owing  to  the  threatened  shortage,  the  commercial  division  of 
the  Swiss  Political  Department  sent  a  circular  letter  on  March  26, 
1915,  to  the  different  sugar-consuming  industries,  as  well  as  to  the 
wholesale  dealers  of  sugar  for  household  purposes,  asking  them  to 
report  within  six  days  the  quantity  of  the  sugar  of  all  kinds  in  stock 
and  under  contract  with  Austrian  and  German  manufacturers,  and 
the  estimated  additional  requirements  above  the  stock  on  hand  for 
the  remainder  of  the  present  year.  It  was  also  suggested  that  in  case 
this  inquiry  proved  that  the  stock  on  hand  was  sufficient  for  only 
a  short  time,  it  might  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  export  em- 
bargo on  sugar,  to  place  an  export  embargo  on  all  products  contain- 
ing sugar,  such  as  chocolate,  condensed  milk,  confectioneries,  etc.,  and 
that  it  might  even  be  necessary  for  the  Swiss  Government  to  seques- 
trate all  the  sugar  in  stock  that  was  destined  for  the  sugar-consuming 
industries  in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  for  houseliold  pur- 
poses. The  replies  to  the  circular  letter  indicated  that  the  stock  on 
hand  was  probably  sufficient  for  two  months,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  stocks  was  of  sugar  destined  for  the 
different  industries  that  are  said  to  have,  in  the  meantime,  been 
working  overtime,  in  order  to  forestall  a  possible  sequestration  of 
their  sugar  stocks  by  the  Federal  Government. 

No  sequestrations  of  sugar  have  to  date  (May  31,  1915)  been  made, 
and  it  is  also  understood  that,  although  both  Austria  and  Germany 
maintain  their  general  export  embargoes  against  sugar,  and  although 
Switzerland  in  turn  maintains  its  export  embargo  against  chocolate, 
condensed  milk,  etc.,  going  to  these  countries,  an  agreement  has 
recenth'  been  made  by  which  a  limited  amount  of  sugar  from  Austria, 
principally  for  industrial  purposes,  may  be  exported  to  Switzerland 
in  exchange  for  the  removal  of  the  export  embargo  on  cheese  to 
Austria. 

Terms  of  the  Frankenthal  Sugar  Co. 

The  sugar  factory  at  Frankenthal,  Germany,  which  is  doubtless 
the  largest  single  purveyor  of  German  sugar  in  the  Swiss  market, 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  its  Swiss  customers  which  may  also  eventually 
result  in  some  sugar  being  obtained  from  that  source.  This  circular 
proposed  to  cancel  all  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  sugar  up  to  and 
including  April  30,  1915,  which  could  not  l)e  filled  on  account  of  the 
German  export  embargo,  and  for  deliveries  due  after  May  1  the 
factory  proposes  that  it,  as  well  as  its  Swiss  customers,  use  all  pos- 
sible influence  with  their  respective  Governments  in  order  that  some 
agreement  of  exchange  may  be  entered  into  by  which  the  sugar  of 
this  factory  may  again  be  imported  into  Switzerland.  The  Franken- 
thal Co.,  however,  makes  two  further  conditions  (1)  that  the  deliv- 
eries after  May  1  Avill  not  necessarily  be  of  those  assortments  to 
which  the  Swiss  customers  have  been  accustomed,  but  that  the  assort- 
ments wdll  have  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions  of  manufacture, 
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and  (2)  that  in  the  rase  of  shipments  of  sugar  in  sacks,  the  Swiss 
customers  must  furnish  the  sacks  in  advance. 
Bise  in  Sugar  Prices. 

Altliough  the  teruis  of  the  Frankenthal  Co.  are  not  acceptable,  it 
is  understood  that  those  otlered  by  some  Austrian  factories  are  pos- 
sibly even  more  unfavorable,  but  tlie  Swiss  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers,  in  view  of  the  tlireatened  sugar  famine,  are  compelled  to 
accept  any  possible  conditions.  In  the  meantime,  the  sugar  prices 
are  also  going  up,  and  offers  were  being  received  in  the  uiiddle  of 
April,  1915,  for  delivery  at  the  Swiss  frontier  v.ith  the  duty  prepaid, 
at  55  francs  ($10.01)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  for  the  same  grades 
and  varieties  of  sugar  that  are  already  contracted  for  with  Austrian 
manufactui-ers  at  prices  ranging  only  from  37  to  40  francs  ($7.14  to 
$7.72)  i)er  100  kilos. 

Trade  in  Cotton  Yarn  and  Cotton  Goods — Raw-Cotton  Diiliculties. 

Tlie  exports  of  cotton  cloth  fi'om  Switzerland  increased  in  value 
froui  $0,910,927  in  1913  to  $0,978,301  in  1914  and  of  cotton  yarn 
from  $3,190,273  to  $3,022,031.  Although  the  value  of  the  exports 
in  both  of  these  articles  increased,  still  the  situation  as  a  Avhole  was 
not  considered  satisfactory,  especially  when  the  houie  mai'ket  is  con- 
sidered. During  the  seven  months  previous  to  the  war  the  Swiss 
domestic  market  is  said  to  have  suifered  considerably  because  of  the 
continued  decline  in  the  embroidery  indu.stry  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  poor  foreign  tourist  season  and  the  losses  among  the  Swiss  agri- 
cultural classes  due  to  live-stock  pests,  etc.,  on  the  other.  The  export 
business  also  suffered  because  of  the  glutting  of  the  market  in  India 
and  the  linaneial  difficulties  in  South  America.  AVith  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  situation  of  the  cotton  industry,  together  with  cer- 
tain other  Swiss  industries,  was  uncertain  for  several  weeks,  until 
the  return  of  comparatively  normal  financial  conditions,  coupled  with 
low  prices  for  raw  cotton,  tended  again  to  restore  confidence. 
Raw-Cotton  Difficulties. 

This  condition,  however,  was  only  of  short  duration,  and  the  cotton 
spinners  soon  found  it  difficult  to  procure  raw  cotton,  which  reached  its 
climax  in  the  delay  due  principally  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  harbor 
of  Genoa,  which  had  been  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  care  of  a  large 
part  of  the  import  traffic  that  had  previously  come  in  over  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Antwerp,  not  to  mention  also  Trieste  and  Fiume. 
When  finally  the  cotton  could  be  cjitcred  and  cleared  at  Genoa,  there 
was  difficulty  in  the  insufficiency  of  suitably  covered  freight  cars  to 
move  the  cotton  inland  from  Genoa. 

The  scarcity  of  raw  cotton  was  such  that  the  reply  to  an  inquiry 
addressed  during  December,  1914,  to  the  members  of  the  Swiss  Cotton 
Spinners,  Throwsters,  and  Weavers'  Association  elicited  the  infor- 
mati(m  that  of  00  cotton-spinning  establishments  that  employed  ap- 
proximately 8,000  laborers,  42  had  either  shut  down  entirel}'  or  had 
greatly  reduced  their  output,  and  these  establishments  were  severally 
provided  with  sufficient  raw  cotton  to  operate  for  from  one  week  to 
two  months.  The  other  18  establishments  that  employed  about  3.500 
laborers  were  still  opei'ating  with  their  full  forces,  but  they  also  were 
provided  with  only  sufficient  raw  cotton  for  a  few  weeks.    The  situa- 
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tion  in  the  Swiss  cotton  thread,  cotton  cloth,  and  cotton  knit  goods 
branches  is  understood  to  have  been  equally  unfavorable  as  in  the 
cotton  spinning  branch,  but  as  many  of  the  import  difficulties  at 
Genoa  have  now  been  removed  it  is  reported  that  more  raw  cotton  is 
noAv  arriving  and  the  various  Swiss  cotton  industries  r.re  again  op- 
erating under  more  favorabl*^  conditions. 

Demand  for  Knitted  and  Woolen  Goods. 

The  decline  from  $3,285,246  to  $2,907,954  in  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  knitted  goods  during  1914  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  situation  in  this  industry  was  comparatively  unsatisfactory.  The 
depression  during  1913  in  this  as  well  as  the  woolen  cloth  indus- 
tries continued  over  into  1914  and  covered  the  first  seven  months. 
But  Avitli  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  mobilization  of  the  Swiss 
army,  the  demands  of  the  military  department  for  woolen  underwear, 
stockings,  etc.,  for  the  soldiers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adoption  of 
new^  field  gray  or  greenish-gray  uniform  parts  such  as  cloaks,  blouses, 
cape  overcoats,  etc.,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  an  impetus  to  both  the 
knitted  and  the  woolen  goods  indu'stries.  Most  of  the  factories  in 
the  latter  branch  were  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
uniform  cloth  and  uniforms  for  the  Swiss  army.  In  addition  to  this 
the  export  embargoes  of  Germany  and  other  surrounding  countries 
on  woolen  goods  of  all  kinds  com]ielled  the  Swiss  people  to  procure 
their  entire  supply  of  knitted  goods,  as  well  as  of  woolen  cloth,  from 
the  Swiss  manufacturers. 

Scarcity  of  Raw  Wool — Straw  Goods. 

Owing  to  the  depression  previous  to  the  war  in  the  woolen  cloth 
industry,  only  a  limited  supply  of  raw  wool  was  provided  in  advance, 
and  the  prospects  coming  with  the  mobilization  of  the  army  there- 
fore caused  a  great  rush  among  the  manufacturers  to  procure  as 
large  supplies  as  possible,  even  at  the  exceptionally  high  prices  of 
law  wool.  The  manufacturers  of  worsteds,  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Swiss  woolen  industry  that  was  unfavorably  affected  by  the  w^ar, 
turned  over  to  the  woolen  cloth  manufacturers  such  of  their  raw 
wool  as  was  adaptable  to  tlic  manufacture  of  uniform  goods,  and 
Italy  for  a  time  also  deferred  its  export  embargo  against  wool. 

The  generally  depressing  tendency  during  1913  in  the  straw^  goods 
industry  was,  if  anything,  even  somewhat  accelerated  during  1914. 
The  nature  of  the  straw^  goods  is  such  that  the  principal  export  mar- 
ket has  always  been  during  the  months  from  October  to  March,  and 
the  reports  for  the  first  part  of  1914  showed  even  an  increase  in  ex- 
ports over  the  same  period  of  1913 ;  but  the  exports  during  the  latter 
part  of  1914  decreased  by  over  50  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  entire  year  decreased  from  $2,960,427  in  1913  to  $2,426,010  for 
1914,  and  indications  point  to  a  further  decrease  for  1915. 
Increased  Exports  of  Aluminum  and  Aluminum  Products. 

The  value  of  the  exportation  from  Switzerland  of  aluminum  and 
aluminum  products  increased  from  $2,597,008  in  1913  to  $2,871,454 
in  1914.  The  j^'^^ncipal  manufacturer  in  this  line  is  the  Aluminmn- 
Industrie  Actiengesellschaft,  at  Neuhausen,  and  the  annual  report 
of  this  company  for  1914  indicates  that  the  general  situation  was 
favorable.  The  company  increased  its  nominal  capital  during  the 
3505°— 17a— 15 2 
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year  from  26,000,000  to  35,000,000  francs  ($5,018,000  to  $6,755,000). 
The  net  profits  were  again  increased  from  6,383,363  to  6.663,098 
francs  ($1,231,989  to  $1,285,978)  and  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  was 
again  declared.  This  company  has  a  number  of  subsidiary  and 
branch  factories  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in 
France,  Austria,  and  Germany.  The  subsidiary  factory  in  Mar- 
seille, France,  w-as  placed  under  sequester  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  on  the  supposition  that  the  main  company  Avas  a  German  con- 
cern, and  in  this  way  the  supply  of  bauxite  was  somewhat  limited; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  deficiency  was  at  least  partly  made  up  by 
the  product  of  the  new  subsidiary  factor}'^  that  was  established 
during  1914  at  Bergheim,  near  Cologne,  Germany. 

The  exportation  of  articles  of  aluminum  is  gradually  groAving  in 
importance,  the  value  of  these  exports  having  increased  from  $347,- 
932  in  1913  to  $498,450  in  1914.  Considerable  interest  is  centered  in 
the  aluminum  foil  which  has  recently  been  brought  on  the  market 
here,  and  which  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  tin  foil  in  packing 
chocolates,  cheese,  etc. 

The  Preserved-Fruit  Industry. 

The  Swiss  preserved-fruit  industry  is  another  claimed  for  this  con- 
sular district,  as  the  principal  factory,  the  Conservenf abrik  Lenzburg, 
at  Lenzburg,  Canton  Aargau,  is  located  in  the  consular  district.  The 
exports  are  not  important,  its  principal  market  being  the  supplying 
of  the  home  trade  and  especially  those  hotels  and  persons  that 
cater  to  the  foreign  tourist  trafHc.  The  1914  summer  tourist  traflic 
having  been  cut  short  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the 
manufacturers  of  preserved  fruits  were  also  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  principal  domestic  trade.  A  limited  market  was  furnished  in 
the  supplying  of  the  Swiss  army,  but  this  was  relatively  much  less  im- 
l^ortant  in  the  preserving  industries  than  in  the  other  important  Swiss 
food  products  industries  of  cheese,  chocolate,  and  condensed  milk. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Conservenfabrik  Lenzburg  Actiengesell- 
schaft  was  increased  in  April,  1914,  from  2,400,000  to  3,600,000 
francs  ($463,200  to  $694,800),  and  this  company  has  branch  fac- 
tories in  Gross  Gerau,  Saxony,  Germany,  and  in  Lvon,  France. 
The  net  profits  decreased  from  $84,316  in  1913  to  $71,255  in  1914,  and 
the  dividends  declared  decreased  from  10  per  cent  to  7-^  per  cent. 
The  Lyon  branch  of  this  company  was  likewise  placed  under  seques- 
tration as  a  German  concern,  in  October,  1914,  and  this  fact  also 
contributed  considerably  to  the  decreased  profits  and  dividends  of 
the  company.  The  reports  from  the  German  branch  indicate  that  it 
fared  even  generally  better  than  did  the  main  factory  at  Lenzburg. 

The  Societe  Gcnerale  de  Conserves  Alimentaires  at  Saxon,  Canton 
Valais,  is  another  important  Swiss  manufacturer  of  preserved  fruits, 
having  also  a  branch  factory  in  Seon.  Canton  Aargau.  and  other 
branch  factories  and  affiliated  houses  in  Italy,  France,  and  P^ngland. 
The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  of  the  bond  emissions  of  this 
company  remained  unchanged  at  5,000,000  and  3,000,000  francs 
($965,000  and  $579,000),  respectively,  during  1914,  as  did  also  the 
percentages  of  the  dividends  declared,  being  7  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  5  per  cent  on  the  charter  stock.  The  net  profits 
of  this  company  increased  from  $60,800  in  1913  to  $63,153  in  1914. 
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Exports  to  Tlnited  States  and  Philippine  Islands  from  Zurich  District. 

The  value  of  the  exports  invoiced  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Zurich  consuhir  district  increased  from  $2,731,860  in  1913  to 
$3,161,701  in  1911.  The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  decreased 
in  value  from  $531,615  in  1913  to  $330,066  for  1911.  The  articles  and 
their  values  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Aluminum 

Antiquities 

Books  and  pictures 

Cheese 

Chemicals 

Chocolate 

Clock  movement 

Cotton  goods 

Dental  supplies 

Flax,  articles  of , 

Food  supplies , 

Ferrosilicon 

Gelatin 

Glass,  manufactures  of , 

Glue 

Hides  and  skins 

Household  goods 

Instalments 

Kirschwasser  (cherry  cordial) 

Ivnit  goods 

Leather 

Machines 

Paintings 

Silk,  artificial 

Silk  bolting  cloth 

Silk  goods 

Straw  goods 

Watches 

Watch  jewels 


1913 


819,098 
2,041 
26,498 
545,881 
38, 458 
6,126 


17,849 
4,055 


20,094 
16, 425 
72, 138 


6,692 
6,967 
3,047 

115, 159 
301 

111,042 


38, 155 

158, 167 

1,181,913 

313, 163 

5,487 


$4,739 


18,041 

531,429 

24,968 

3,962 

1,407 

20,232 

2,033 

5.668 

165, 102 


81,683 

16,985 

25,937 

137,092 

922 

1,100 

1,204 

142,094 

1,247 

190,811 

4,147 

24,524 

154,269 

1,529,113 

295, 850 


149 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— eoutd. 


Woolen  goods... 
Yarn 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  PIIILIPPrXE  ISLANDS. 


Books 

Chemicals 

Cheese 

Chocolate 

Cotton  goods 

Condensed  milk... 

Food  supplies 

Hat  supplies 

Hardware 

Knitted  goods 

Machines 

Motor  truck 

Preserves 

Silk  goods 

Textile  accessories . 

Thread 

Woolen 

Yarn 

All  other  articles.. 


Total 534,615 


$9,238 
13, 206 


2, 731, 860 


973 
1,464 
1,853 


241,688 

167,439 

1,656 

607 

1,449 

6,480 

5,162 

4,150 

2,548 

12,713 

64, 730 

1,437 

2,301 

15,236 

2,729 


1914 


$16,083 

52,319 

8,594 


3,461,704 


3,026 

1,285 

1,268 

66 

255,511 

1,003 

1,344 

790 


2,667 


336 
23,594 
8,394 
893 
12, 125 
15,393 
2.371 


330,000 


The  gain  of  $317,200  on  the  exports  of  silk  goods  for  the  United 
States  was  made  principally  during  the  first  .seven  months  of  1911, 
the  exports  during  the  war  monthrj  having  fallen  olf  considerably. 
The  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  food  products  was  due  to  a 
number  of  shipments  of  condensed  milk  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Although  these  shipments  were  invoiced  to  the  United  States, 
they  were  probably  all  transshipped  to  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can points.  This  arrangement  was  necessary  presumably  owing  to 
the  disturbance  in  shipping  serS'ices.  A  new  item  of  considerable 
A'alue  during  1911  was  the  exportation  of  hides  and  skins,  and  com- 
paratively, large  increases  were  also  made  in  knit  goods  and  in  ma- 
chinery, the  increase  in  the  later  being  principally  clue  to  larger  ship- 
ments of  ball  bearings  and  of  textile  machinery.  Among  the  more 
important  articles  there  were  only  decreases  in  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  cheese,  straw  goods,  and  silk  bolting  cloth. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  for  the  Philippine  Islands  was  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  shipments  of  condensed  milk  were  prac- 
tically discontinued  during  1911.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  shipments  of  cotton  goods,  the  principal  export  article  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  this  district,  and  the  decrea.se  under  the 
heading  ''  Textile  accessories  "  is  due  principally^  to  the  fact  that  many 
shipments  that  had  heretofore  been  classified  under  this  heading  were 
classified  during  1911  under  cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  etc. 
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BASEL. 

By  Conxul   IMiiliii  Holland. 

The  first  six  months  of  1914  promised  well  commercially  and  in- 
dustriidh'  for  Basel.  Money  "was  plentiful,  but  the  demand  kept  the 
rate  of  interest  Avell  U])  to  5  j)er  cent.  All  factories  within  the  dis- 
trict were  running  at  full  capacity  with  unusually  heavy  advance 
orders.  The  harxest  was  abundant  and  the  supply  of  foodstuffs 
plentiful. 

During  the  fijst  half  of  the  year  tliree  miles  of  electric  tramway 
was  built  through  a  suburb  that  had  grown  rapidly  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  Several  large  office  and  store  buildings  were  com- 
pleted and  many  were  under  construction.  Modern  apartment  houses 
were  being  constructed  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  demand  for 
houses  and  apiuiments  kept  well  abreast  of  the  supply.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  merchants  reported  excellent  business,  and  the 
local  banks  reported  active  demand  for  stocks  and  bonds. 

Some  of  the  Articles  Entering  Into  the  Import  Trade. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  did  not  show  any  change  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year  in  the  imports  of  foodstuffs.  Heavy  orders 
had  been  placed  by  the  local  importers  of  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Not  all  of  these  orders,  however,  were  filled  as  some  of  tlic 
shipments  were  held  up  owing  to  poor  transi)ortation  facilities.  The 
demand  was  normal  for  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  demand  for  the  better  grades  of  American 
shoes  continued  active.  The  demand  for  fresh,  cured,  and  frozen 
meats  continued  througliout  the  year,  but  these  articles  were  diHicult 
to  import  after  July.  The  import  of  live  stock  for  food  in  1914  was 
less  than  in  1913  by  47  per  cent;  fresh  pork  by  40  per  cent;  veal  by 
56  per  cent ;  preserved  meats  by  25  per  cent ;  and  frozen  meats  by  70 
per  cent.  This  Avas  due  to  the  decreased  trade  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year.  There  was  a  heavy  draft  on  the  local  supply  of  fresh  meat 
and  wJiolesale  and  retail  pi'ices  increased  matei'ially. 

Limited  Stocks  of  Provisions  When  War  Broke  Out, 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  stocks  of  provisions  were  limited. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  supplies  would  not  last  longer  than  four 
wrecks.  The  warehouses  were  soon  depleted  of  sugar,  pulse,  coffee, 
oil,  lard,  and  kerosene.  The  sudden  closing  of  the  frontier  for  the 
passing  of  Swiss  imports  caused  a  panic.  Shopkeepers  limited  their 
sales  and  demanded  exorbitant  prices.  In  some  places  the  Govern- 
ment fixed  maximum  prices.  In  September  traffic  was  resumed  via 
the  Italian  ports.  Business  over  this  route  leached  extraordinary 
proportions,  such  that  eventually  the  ports  b\came  crowded  Avith 
perishable  merchandise.  On  December  13  a  decree  was  published  in 
Italy  sto])ping  the  import  of  and  transit  through  of  goods  "  shipped 
to  order."  This  edict  caused  a  great  loss  to  Switzerland.  In  conse- 
quence of  negotiations  between  the  Swiss  Government  and  France 
the  latter  country  opened  the  ports  of  Marseille  and  Bordeaux  to  the 
Swiss  trade. 
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Imports  of  Provisions  Into  Switzerland. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  imports  of  provisions  into 
Switzerland  during  1914  compared  with  1913,  the  quantities  being  in 
metric  tons: 


Imports. 

1913 

1914 

Imports. 

1913 

1914 

Coffee 

Tons. 
11,265 

19, 7.5<S 

16,31:3 

81,189 

1,660 

5,024 
18 

Tons. 
10,600 

19,492 

16,309  ■ 

9S,755 

1,328 

i 

4,026  1 

11  1 

1 

Oleomargarine  and  suet 

Tons. 

1,161 
62,943 
11,246 
IS,  131 

3,644 
527 

Tons. 
722 

Sugar: 

40,313 

Blocks 

Pulse,  peas,  beans,  maize 

Rice 

8,279 

Lump  and  granulated 

20,044 

Cone 

1,011 

Pork  lard 

506 

Butter: 

Fresh 

Preserved 

In  January,  191*4,  the  price  of  a  tierce  (340  pounds)  of  American 
lard  was  $2G.44;  in  December  it  was  $28.56. 

Output  of  Cereals  and  Supplies. 

The  output  of  cereals  in  Switzerland  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
owing  to  the  increasing  profits  in  cattle  raising.  The  total  production 
in  Switzerland  is  about  200,00!)  tons,  and  serves  in  equal  portions  for 
human  and  cattle  foods.  The  present  annual  requirements  are  about 
650,000  tons.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  about  167,000  tons  of 
grain  were  stored  in  Switzerland.  Owing  to  fluctuations  in  prices 
and  the  lack  of  fatalities  for  storing,  there  is  comparatively  little 
grain  stored  in  Switzerland  at  any  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Avar  the  Swiss  Government  proliibited  the  export  of  cereals  and  their 
products,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  a  committee  to  regulate  the 
imports  and  obtain  storage  facilities  at  the  mill  warehouses.  During 
the  war,  Eussia,  Roumania,  German}',  and  Hungary  being  shut  off, 
most  of  the  cereals  were  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Owing  to  the  war  the  price  of  wheat  advanced  from  $2.10  to 
$3.67  per  100  pounds. 

Difficulty  in  Getting  Raw  Cotton — American  Office  Furniture. 

The  purchases  of  raAv  cotton  by  the  Basel  importers  were  heavy 
throughout  the  year,  amounting  in  value  to  $8,500,000.  But  little  of 
the  cotton  was  actually  received,  most  of  it  being  held  at  Genoa. 

The  leading  importers  of  office  supplies  and  fixtures  state  that  the 
demand  for  American-made  office  furniture  has  fallen  off  consid- 
erably during  the  last  few  years,  and  that  each  succeeding  year  shows 
a  decrease.  I'his  is  due  to  the  development  of  the  Swiss  and  German 
industries  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  American  manufacturers  to 
adapt  their  methods  of  selling  to  the  local  trade  conditions.  Office 
furniture  no  longer  sells  in  Switzerland  by  catalogue.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  purchaser  see  the  goods.  As  it  appears  impracticable 
to  induce  American  exporters  to  send  representatives,  the  largest  im- 
porter of  office  furniture  in  Basel,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Switzer- 
land, plans  to  open  an  office  in  Basel  for  the  promotion  of  American 
import  trade  under  the  auspices  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
American  consulate. 
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Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Ulie  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  in  1913  and  1914,  as  declared  throuf^h  this  consulate: 


Abrasives 

Aluminum  ware 

DyestufFs  and  chemicals: 

Coal-tar  <lyos 

Colorini;  extracts 

Indifio,  artificial 

Knit  Koods 

Pharmaceutical  products 
Silk  fjoods: 

Kibbons— 

Silk  and  mixed.. 
Velvet 


1913 


$S,0.il 
111,562 

944,448 
54,16S 
35, 434 
51,920 

225,  (X)3 


564,670 
424,044 


$33,376 
61,335 

1, 162, 840 
84,351 

154,337 
62,617 

251,037 


877, 768 
255, 462 


Articles. 


SDk  goods:— Continued. 

iSpun  silk,  schappe  . . 

Kav.'  waste  silk 

Silk,  artificial 

Watches  and  movements 

Watch  jewels 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


1914 


,369,825 
4S,  733 
93, 421 
25,338 
41,355 
110,597 


4,108,569 


$962,521 
33,307 
48,887 
20, 640 
45, 751 
232, 261 


4,286,490 


Shipments  of  Abrasives  and  Aluminum  Wares  to  United  States. 

Abrasives  appeared  as  a  Basel  export  to  the  I'^nited  States  for  the 
first  time  in  19i;3  to  the  value  of  $8,051.  In  1914  it  increased  to  $33,37G 
and  will  likely  become  greater  each  year.  In  the  large  hydroelectric 
works  near  Basel  an  electric  smelting  plant  has  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  abrasives,  such  as  carborundum,  and  also 
calcium  carbide,  ferrosilicon,  and  other  alloys  of  ii-on. 

The  decrease  of  over  $50,000  in  the  export  of  aluminum  wares  to 
the  United  States  was  due  to  two  causes,  viz,  the  invoicing  in  Kehl  of 
goods  that  heretofore  had  been  cei-tified  at  the  Basel  consulate  and 
the  German  embargo.  There  is  only  one  manufacturer  of  aluminum 
wares  in  Basel.  He  owns  two  factories — one  in  Switzerland  and  the 
other  in  Germany,  near  the  Swiss  frontier.  It  had  been  the  custom 
prior  to  1914  to  certify  the  invoices  in  Basel  for  .shipments  from  both 
factories.  In  the  early  part  of  1911  this  service  was  discontinued  to 
the  German  factory.  The  manufacturer  states  that  the  exports  from 
the  Basel  factory  increased  up  to  September,  1914,  since  which  time 
no  shipments  have  been  made.  Germany  prohibited  the  export  of 
aluminum  and  also  the  transit  through  the  Empire  of  the  metal  and 
its  wares;  hence  the  northern  route  could  not  be  used.  High  freight 
rates  through  Italy  since  the  Avar  have  been  prohibitive  to  the  ship- 
ment of  light  articles. 
Condition  of  the  Chemical  Industry. 

The  Basel  chemical  industrj^  embraces  coal-tar  colors,  artificial  in- 
digo, dyewood  extracts,  and  pharmaceutical  products.  There  are 
five  concerns  engaged  in  this  branch.  Their  combined  capitalization 
is  $4,G00,000.  The  imports  of  raw  materials  and  the  exports  of  fin- 
ished products  in  1914  were  as  folloAvs,  in  metric  tons: 


Imports  of  raw 

materials. 

Exports  of  finished 
products. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1913 

17,084 
12, 493 

SI.  968, 491 
1,578,249 

9,916 
10,434 

$5,710,531 

1914 

6, 242, 999 

The  domestic  consumption  of  these  products  amounts  to  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  output. 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  raw-  materials 
decreased  $390,242  Avhile  the  exports  of  finished  products  increased 
$532,4G8.    Judging  from  these  figures  the  European  disturbance,  be- 
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ginning  in  August,  netted  a  profit  to  the  Basel  chemical  manufactur- 
ers of  about  $900,000.  The  increase  in  export  tonnage  is  explained  in 
the  loAvering  of  the  standards  of  concentration.  This  led  to  the  ship- 
ment of  dj^es  of  less  tinctorial  power  and  increased  bulk.  From  the 
above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  weight  of  raw  products  imported  ac- 
tually decreased  more  than  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  exports  of  fin- 
isliecl  products  increased  about  5  per  cent. 

The  total  export  of  chemicals  from  Switzerland,  including  colors 
and  medicinals,  in  189G  was  valued  at  $4,371,000,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1914.  In  quantity,  the  export  for 
189G  Avas  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  1914.  In  fact,  the  price 
dropped  from  an  average  of  $50.88  per  100  pounds  in  1896  to  $30.94 
per  100  pounds  in  1913.  (The  average  prices  for  1914  have  not  yet 
been  calculated.) 
The  Chemical  Industry  in  Other  Countries. 

In  the  chemical  industry  Germany  takes  first  rank.  The  total  capi- 
talization of  the  German  artificial-color  industry  alone  is  over 
$36,000,000,  though  the  actual  values  of  plant,  etc.,  are  known  to  be 
much  greater.  They  are  estimated  as  exceeding  $400,000,000.  In 
1912  the  total  export  of  dyestuffs  from  Germany  amounted  to  over 
$48,000,000,  whereas  it  was  only  $18,000,000  in  1896.  It  appears  that 
the  ratio  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Swiss  chemical  industry  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Germany. 

Other  European  countries  remain  far  behind  both  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  France  has  but  few  domestic  firms  manufacturing  coal- 
tar  dyestuft's.  Their  capitalization  is  small.  The  other  factories  in 
France  are  branches  of  either  German  or  Swiss  works.  Russia  has 
only  one  factory  that  is  not  a  German  branch.  It  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  is  not  of  great  importance.  A  Basel  firm  is  closely  connected 
witli  it.  England  has  two  large  factories  and  several  small  ones. 
There  are  also  in  England  tAvo  German  and  one  Swiss  branch  fac- 
tories. The  entire  British  output  does  not  supply  ordinarily  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  country's  demand  for  coal-tar  dyes. 

Other  Avares  manufactured  by  the  SAviss  chemical  industry  are 
calcium  carbide,  aluminum,  and  similar  electrolytical  products.  One 
large  factory  produces  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrate  for  ex- 
plosiA'es. 

The  total  horsepower  used  in  the  Basel  chemical  industry  is  12,679, 
of  which  1,568  is  steam  and  11,111  electrical. 
Trade  in  Aniline  Colors  and  Coloring  Extracts. 

The  year  1914  commenced  Avith  a  slackness  in  trade  in  aniline 
colors  and  extracts.  It,  hoAvever,  became  normal  by  the  1st  of  July. 
Following  the  declaration  of  Avar,  the  German  and  SavIss  worlnnen 
in  Basel  joined  their  respective  armies,  raihvay  traffic  ceased,  and 
raAv  materials  could  not  for  some  time  be  obtained.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  Avent  via  Genoa,  as  Germany  prohibited  the  transit  of 
such  goods.  When  the  port  of  Genoa  became  OA^ercrowdecl  and 
could  no  longer  cope  Avith  its  accumulated  traffic,  the  French  ports 
of  Marseille,  Bord^^aux,  Dieppe,  and  Havre  Avere  utilized.  Great 
Britain  finally  conseiited  to  supply  limited  quantities  of  coal-tar 
crudes  and  other  needed  products  on  reciprocal  terms.  From  these 
raw  materials  Avere  excluded  toluol,  phenol,  saltpeter,  nitric  acid, 
and  various  nitro  compounds  required  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
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plosives.     Owiiif;  to  the  limited  supply  of  such  raw  materials,  there 
was  a  notable  auf::mentution  in  the  price  of  the  finished  products. 

From  (lermany  coal  only  was  obtainable.  As  there  are  no  coke 
ovens  and  blast  furnaces  in  Switzerland,  the  crude  distillates  essen- 
tial for  chemical  color  industry  could  not  be  produced.  A  few  inter- 
mediate |)roducts  could  be  made  in  domestic  works,  but  benzol,  toluol, 
nai)bthaleiK\  and  aniline  oil  could  not  be  had  except  wlien  supplied 
by  (Jreat  Britain. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  was  great  demand  for  field- 
gray  oi'  greenish  colors  for  military  cloth.  Switzerland,  however, 
was  able  to  supply  only  a  limited  quantity,  owing  to  a  shortage  at 
that  time.  The  chemical  industry  suffered  from  the  exorljitant  freight 
and  insurance  rates  and  from  the  embargoes  on  the  export  and  transit 
trade. 
Exports  of  Aniline  Colors  and  Coloring  Extracts  to  United  States. 

The  exports  of  aniline  colors  and  of  coloring  extracts  to  the  United 
States  in  11H4  show  an  increase  over  11)18  of  $"248,575,  or  '25  per  cent. 
It  is  probable  that  the  increase  would  have  been  greater  had  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  not  been  cut  off. 

The  factories  have  been  running  at  full  capacity  and  with  in- 
creased profits.  (Ireat  liritain  has  secured  most  of  the  aniline  colors 
and  coloring  extracts  produced  since  the  war  began.  The  Ignited 
States  could  purchase  little  more  than  the  surplus.  In  many  in- 
stances British  merchants  have  resold  Swiss  aniline  dyes  to  American 
importers,  sometimes  sliii)ping  directly  from  Basel.  In  the  first  days 
of  hostilities  difliculty  was  experienced  in  having  goods  which  had 
been  shipped  down  the  lihine  released  at  the  German-Holland  border. 

The  Basel  aniline  factories  were  able  to  obtain  from  the  United 
States  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  following  products:  Aniline 
oil,  benzol,  acetic  acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol,  formalde- 
hyde, nitrobenzol,  binitrobenzol,  dinitrochlorlienzol,  and  caustic 
l^otash.  These  supplies  have  aided  the  manufacturers  materially  in 
continuing  oi)erations. 

Artificial  Indigo — Pharmaceutical  Products. 

The  exports  of  artificial  indigo  to  the  ITnited  States  increa.sed  in 
value  from  $35,431  in  1913  to  $154,337  in  1914.  A  high  grade  of  arti- 
ficial indigo  was  patented  and  produced  by  a  Ba-sel  concern  in  1912. 
Owiug.  however,  to  contracts  of  American  importers  with  (Jerinan 
manufactui'ers,  the  Swiss  manufacturer  was  unable  to  make  any  head- 
Avay  Avith  his  article  until  1914.  after  the  expiration  of  the  (ierman 
contracts.  In  September  the  export  of  synthet  ic  indigo  was  prohibited 
by  Germany.    This  added  special  impetus  to  the  Swiss  export. 

The  export  of  pharmaceutical  products  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased $2G,034  in  1914  over  1913.  This  increase  was  somewhat  be- 
loAv  normal.  The  annual  increase  for  many  years  has  been  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  rarely  falling  to  the  minimum  as  in  1914.  Owing  to 
the  disturbed  conditions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Basel 
factory  was  unable  to  import  many  important  and  necessary  raw 
materials  frora  Germany.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  carbolic  acids, 
toluol,  benzol,  and  cresol  could  not  be  obtained  after  November. 
Atropine  (a  product  of  the  belladonna  plant)  and  phenolphthaleine 
(a  derivative  of  phthalic  acid)  became  scarce  in  October,  and  ship- 
ments were  stopped  entirely  in  November. 
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Digitalin.  the  active  principle  of  foxglove,  used  extensively  as  a 
heart  stimulant,  and  the  artificial  perfume  coumarin,  used  for  flavor- 
ing snuif,  were  manufactured  without  interruption. 

American  Purchases  of  Knit  Goods — The  Ribbon  Industry. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $10,697  in  the  exports  of  knit  goods  to 
the  United  States  during  1914.  As  there  is  only  one  manufacturer 
and  exporter  of  knit  goods  in  the  Basel  district,  and  as  the  shipments 
depend  mostly  on  special  orders  in  small  quantities,  the  values  vary 
but  little  from  3''ear  to  year. 

There  are  0,000  silk  and  velvet  ribbon  looms  in  the  Basel  district. 
All  others  in  Switzerland  are  negligible. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  ribbons  from  Switzerland  in  1914 
Mas  $9,170,342,  compared  with  $8,119,007  for  1913.  Of  the  total  for 
1914  ribbons  to  the  value  of  $1,133,230  went  to  the  United  States, 
against  $988,714  for  1913. 

The  year  1914  began  well  for  silk  and  satin  ribbons,  and  the  out- 
look was  promising  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  when  for  a 
short  time  there  was  a  stagnation  in  the  trade.  Tiiere  was  no  hope 
for  the  trade  until  Great  Britain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  began 
to  demand  heavy  shipments. 

A  special  feature  of  1914  was  that  the  novelties  changed  a  great 
deal.  Richly  colored  "rayes"'  with  a  multiple  variety  of  effects  in 
satin  and  velvets  and  moire  stripes  came  into  vogue.  Taffeta  ribbons 
were  also  largely  sold.  In  the  spring  Scotch  designs  Avere  superceded 
by  chines  showing  roses  and  other  artificially  woven  flora.  In  the 
summer  white  and  black-and-white  were  in  favor.  Cheap  ribbons 
disappeared  from  the  market  after  August,  owing  to  the  increased 
prices  of  raw  material. 

Record  Shipments  of  Silk  and  Mixed  Ribbons  for  United  States. 

The  export  of  silk  and  mixed  ribbons  to  the  United  States  in  1914 
reached  the  high-water  mark,  $877,708,  or  $313,098  more  than  in  any 
other  year  in  the  history  of  the  Basel  silk-ribbon  industry.  The 
demand  for  richly  colored  plush  chines  was  the  chief  cau.se  for  the 
increase  in  exports  from  $202,000  in  1912  to  nearly  $900,000  in  1914. 
It  is  believed  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  that  the  effect  of  the 
strike  of  the  workmen  in  the  Paterson  silk  mills.  New  Jersey, 
helped  to  increase  the  demand,  though  plain  ribbons  were  exported 
in  small  quantities.  The  patterns  produced  in  Basel  are  of  special 
designs  and  can  be  had  in  detail  in  small  quantities  at  such  low 
l^rices  that  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  afford  to  produce 
them. 

The  decrease  of  $108..582  in  the  exports  of  velvet  ribbons  to  the 
United  States  is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  ribbon  manu- 
facturers to  dispose  hurriedly  of  their  output  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.  Prices  were  lowered  in  France,  and  the  ribbons  put  upon 
the  market  at  values  that  could  not  be  met  by  the  Basel  manufac- 
turers, with  the  result  that  the  usual  heavy  fall  shipments  for  spring* 
sales  were  practically  abandoned. 

Schappe  Yarn  or  Spun-Silk  Industry. 

The  schappe  industry,  which  supplies  the  second  largest  item  of 
export  to  the  United  States,  suffered  in  1914.  It  appears  that  this 
.was  true  of  the  entire  European  schappe  industry.     The  exports 
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from  Switzerland  fell  from  $0,548,552  in  V.n?>  to  $5,358,802  in  1014,  or 
a  loss  of  $1,1!»0.250.  of  Avhicli  $407,:304  is  credited  to  the  decreased  de- 
mand from  the  Ignited  States.  The  oidy  cause  assif»:ned  is  "  poor  de- 
mand,'' prohably  later  affected  by  the  war,  but  showing  heavy  de- 
pre.ssion  before  the  war  began.  Notwithstanding  that  many  of  the 
Avorkmen  were  called  to  arms,  there  were  more  than  suflicient  to  oper- 
ate the  mills.  The  business  was  slackening  early  in  11>14.  and  the  war 
brought  about  a  crisis  from  which  it  had  not  recovered  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  schajipe  spinners  were  j^aying  80  per  cent  dividends  in 
normal  years,  but  they  did  well  to  brealc  even  in  1!>14.  As  late  as 
September  American  orders  increased,  but  this  condition  soon  disap- 
peared. The  T'^nited  States  is  not  only  a  large  purchaser  of  Swiss 
schappe,  bu.t  is  the  weather  vane  of  the  schappe  trade. 

In  the  Basel  district  there  are  110,000  schappe  spindles.     In  other 
parts  of  Switzerland  there  are  55.000  spindles. 
Decreased  American  Purchases  of  Artificial  Silk — Watches. 

Artificial  silk  is  not  a  product  of  the  Basel  district,  but  is  handled 
to  a  limited  extent  by  a  few  dealers.  The  cause  assigned  by  the  local 
exporters  for  the  large  falling  oil'  in  the  ex])orts  of  this  article  to 
the  United  States  for  1014  v.as  that  the  mills  in  the  United  States  are 
rapidly  increasing  their  jn-otluciion  of  tliis  article,  hence  naturally 
reducing  the  demand  for  the  Eurojiean  jiroduct. 

For  many  years  the  exports  of  watches  and  watch  materials  have 
been  decreasing.  For  the  first  time  they  held  their  own  in  1014. 
Since  the  Canton  of  Xenchatel  was  taken  from  the  Basel  district 
and  included  in  the  Berne  district  the  export  of  watches  has  become 
less  important  each  year. 
Output  of  the  Breweries. 

The  total  production  of  the  breweries  in  the  Basel  district  in  1014 
Avas  18,()05,o0{)  gallons,  compared  with  10.:310,f)75  gallons  for  1013. 
Through  amalgamation  the  number  of  breweries  was  reduced  to  four. 
Dilliculties  were  created  through  the  shortage  of  barley  and  malt. 
To  overcome  these  rice  was  added  to  the  malt.  jNIalt  was  obtained  in 
small  quantities  from  Austria,  France,  and  (ireat  Bi'itain.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  jnice  of  malt  had  doul)lod.  dividends  were 
leduced,  and  the  i^rice  of  beer  was  threatened  to  be  raised,  but  re- 
mained at  the  same  i)rice  to  the  end  of  the  A'ear. 

Banking  and  Exchange. 

Local  capitalists  lost  heavily  on  account  of  the  war.  At  the  end 
of  .Tuly  the  condition  of  the  National  Bank  was  excellent,  there  being 
a  metal  reserve  amounting  to  72  per  cent  of  the  circulating  notes. 
"When  war  began  a  panic  set  in;  the  public  withdrew  largely  its 
funds  from  the  banks  and  accumulated  cash  at  home,  which  caused 
the  metal  reserve  to  dwindle  to  47  per  cent.  Notes  of  25,  20,  and  5 
francs  were  issued  to  meet  the  demand  for  cash.  The  moratorium, 
declared  August  1,  lasted  through  September.  The  official  discount 
rose  from  ii\  to  G  joer  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reduced 
again  to  4^  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  international  market 
Swiss  capitalists  ]-)referred  to  invest  their  surplus  funds  in  Swiss 
enterprises.  Earlv  in  1014  the  Swiss  Federal  railwavs  were  able  to 
raise  a  ca])ital  of  60,000,000  francs  ($11,580,000)  at  4^  per  cent,  which 
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netted  97  per  cent.  After  raising  30,000,000  francs  ($5,790,000)  at 
5  per  cent  (selling  at  99)  and  50,000,000  francs  ($9,650,000)  at  5 
per  cent  (selling  at  100)  the  exchange  showed  early  signs  of  clepres- 
sion,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  panic  ensued.  The  total  re- 
turns on  the  Basel  exchange  for  the  year  was  217,393,023  francs. 

Shipping  and  Kailway  Traffic. 

In  order  to  further  the  development  of  water  traffic,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Swiss  Rhine  Shipping  Co.  was  formed  by  the  Association 
for  the  Exploitation  of  Shipping  on  the  Upper  Ehine  (Schweizer- 
ische  Rheinschitfahrtgesellschaft  A.-G.,  Verein  fiir  die  Schiffahrt 
auf  dem  Oberrhein),  the  Basel  Chamber  of  Commerce,  two  Basel 
banks,  and  the  German  Eheinschiffahrtgesellschaft  (Vormals  Fen- 
del  at  Manheim,  Germany).  After  August  it  was  decided  to  leave 
this  matter  in  abeyance  until  after  the  war.  All  the  freight  boats 
were  moved  down  the  river  and  the  Basel  quays  were  left  empty. 

Stagnation  followed  the  outbreak  of  war.  All  the  German  rail- 
Avay  companies  running  into  Basel  stopped  freight  traffic  altogether. 
It  was  several  weeks  before  it  was  resumed.  At  the  end  of  August 
traffic  was  resumed  between  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States  and  Switzerland  for  such  goods  as  were  admitted 
in  transit  through  Germany  via  Rotterdam.  Finally  the  Swiss  ship- 
pers began  to  select  the  route  by  Bordeaux,  Dieppe,  Boulogne,  Havre, 
and  St.  Nazaire.  Until  November  13  goods  were  shipped  via  Genoa. 
The  Alsace-Lorraine  railroad  leading  to  Basel  was  closed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August  and  not  reopened.  The  loss  of  traffic  on  the 
Baden  railroad  was  2.131,196  tons.  The  total  traffic  of  the  Swiss 
National  Railways  at  Basel  in  1914  was  1,648,127  tons. 

The  income  of  the  customhouse  district  at  Basel  during  1914  v/as 
$3,436,789,  compared  with  $4,652,320  for  1913. 

GENEVA. 

By  Consnl  Francis  B.  Keene. 

During  the  seven  months  preceding  the  European  war  business 
in  the  Geneva  consular  district,  which  covers  the  three  French- 
speaking  Cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Valais,  was  normal,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tendency  to  tight  money.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  principal  exports,  such  as  watches  and  watch  parts,  chemical 
products,  etc. ;  but  during  the  second  part  of  the  year  conditions  were 
abnormal  on  account  of  the  European  war. 

The  mobilization  of  the  Swiss  Army  deprived  all  the  factories 
and  business  houses  of  their  best  forces,  and  the  unsettled  conditions 
of  trade  prevented  exports  as  well  as  imports.  Even  to  the  present 
(June,  1915),  most  watch  factories  and  those  of  the  allied  trades  are 
run  with  a  limited  number  of  men,  sometimes  with  reduced  working 
hours. 
Assembling  of  Tourists  Following  the  Breaking  Out  of  the  War. 

The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  and  the  interruption  of  traffic  with 
France,  resumed  only  by  slow  stages,  made  the  situation  of  a  border 
city  like  Geneva  precarious.  In  August  and  September  most  of  the 
tourists  gathered  in  Switzerland  dispersed.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  passing  from  one  country  to  another  on  account  of  the  war,  neu- 
tral and  central  Switzerland  became  a  sort  of  clearing  place.    Most 
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AnKM'ican  tourists  were  without  passports.  They  gathered  in  the 
principal  phices  of  exit  after  having  secured  the  necessary  creden- 
tials for  crossing  the  border  which  lay  between  them  and  tlieir  sea- 
port of  departure  for  the  United  States.  Zurich,  Basel,  and  espe- 
cially Geneva  swarmed  with  American  citizens  anxious  to  reach  the 
United  States  as  si^eedily  as  possible  at  a  time  when  it  took  sometimes 
over  80  hours  to  get  to  Paris,  usually  reached  within  10  from  Geneva. 

Facilitating  Imports  of  Food  Supplies— Prices. 

The  belligerent  countries,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  International  Agenc}''  for  War  l*risoners,  facilitated  the  imports 
of  food  and  fuel  needed  in  the  country.  Living  expenses  increased 
between  10  and  '2o  per  cent.  The  price  of  coal  increased  considerably' 
over  that  quoted  before  the  war,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  importa- 
tion from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  Xo  French  coal 
was  imported. 

During  a  few  days  the  prices  of  certain  food  products  ro.se  to 
abnormal  figures,  but  the  cantonal  authorities  soon  put  a  stop  to  any 
speculation  by  fixing  maximum  prices  at  which  these  i^roducls  could 
be  sold.  The  result  was  promj)!;,  and  no  complaint  has  been  heard 
since.  Potatoes  were  sold  in  the  cantonal  ju-cmises  l)v  cantonal  offi- 
cers, the  price  oscillating  between  14  and  lO  francs  per  quintal  ($i!.70 
and  $3.08  per  220  pounds). 
Work  for  TJnemployed — Exports  to  United  States. 

The  State  and  city  of  Geneva  C(mtinued  repairs  and  new  constriic- 
tion  work  in  order  to  give  woi-k  to  the  unem|)loved,  who,  with  the 
refugees  from  Belgium  and  France,  increased  rapidly.  The  chief 
work  started  during  the  winter  was  the  new  Natural  History  JMu- 
seum,  the  plans  of  which  had  been  approved  early  in  11)14,  the  cost 
to  be  1,500,000  francs  ($289,500). 

The  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  invoiced  at  the  American 
consulate  at  Geneva  during  1D14,  were  valued  at  $51)3,025,  comparetl 
with  $640,777  for  1913.  The  articles  invoiced  at  the  agencv  at  Vevev 
were  valued  at  $073,809,  against  $711,197  for  1913.  The  articles  and 
their  value  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


FROM  GENEVA. 

Chemical  products: 

Glycerine,  crude 

Eiiamcl  for  dials 

Kssential  oils 

Pcrrumcs,  synthetic. 

Diamonds 

Files  and  gravers 

Furs.-. 

nides 

HoMsebold  effects 

Tmitati  )n  stones 

Jewelry 

I'recioiis  stones 

Sapphires,  rough 

Watches  and  parts: 

Complete 

Movements 

Case;;  and  parts 

Jewel  5 

Dials 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


SG,  023 
1,0'.)8 
9, 2.50 

118,813 


138 

S.80S 


11,445 


5,297 
4,23R 
0,933 

421,003 


30, 424 
"i3,"6i9 

OiC.,777 


1914 


$2,994 
2,291 


110,219 
4,441 
5,124 
2,8>9 

30,478 
2,591 

11,938 
3,202 
8,825 
1,359 

143,171 
57,470 

112,232 

72,S}2 

8,707 

12,852 

593,025 


Articles. 


FROM   VEVF.Y. 


Acid,  jihosphoric 

Alummum 

Condensed  milk 

Files 

Goat  skins,  raw 

Musical  instruments  and  parts 

Perfumes,  synthetic 

Phono^traphs  and  parts 

Watches  and  parts: 

Complete 

Movements 

Jewels 

All  other  art  iclcs 


Total. 


SI, 

409, 

1, 

41, 


44,813 


711,197 


$5, 844 
271.800 
tV5,200 
37,747 
0,550 
15,607 
51,187 
34, 445 

3.905 
31,393 
130,033 
16,092 


673,809 
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The  exports  invoiced  for  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  agency 
at  Vevey  during  1914  Avere  valued  at  $44,725,  compared  with  $4,412 
for  1913.  The  items  for  1914  were:  Condensed  milk,  $40,061;  choco- 
late, $4,507 ;  and  preserved  fruits,  $157. 

ST.  GALL. 

By  Consul  George  Nicolas  Iflt. 

The  St.  Gall  consular  district  comprises  .the  eastern  tier  of  Swiss 
Cantons — St.  Gall,  Thurgau,  Graubunden,  and  the  two  Appenzells — 
with  a  total  area  of  4,097  square  miles  and  a  population  of  631,000. 
It  is  all  a  high  mountain  land,  rising  abruptly  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Constance,  which,  with  the  Rhine,  forms  its  northern  boundary. 

The  population  is  sparse.  St.  Gall,  Avitli  a  population  of  40,000,  is 
the  largest  city.  AVith  its  immediate  suburbs  of  St.  Fiden  and  Brug- 
gen,  it  constitutes  a  city  of  about  75,000  inhabitants.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  other  towns  and  cities  with  populations  of  4,500  to  15,500. 
All  these  ai'e  centers  of  the  embroidery  and  kindred  industries.  Ex- 
cept for  a  part  of  the  Canton  of  Thurgau,  along  the  lake  shore  and 
the  Eliine,  and  in  a  few  favored  villages  betAveen  high  mountains, 
there  is  little  attempt  at  agriculture.  In  these  sections  the  vine  is 
industriously  cultivated  and  some  gTains  raised,  but  practically  every 
city  and  village  in  the  district,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  upon  the  embroidery  and  alliliated  indus- 
tries for  their  prosperity. 

Unfavorable  Year  for  the  Embroidery  and  Lace  Industry. 

The  3^ear  1914  was  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  em- 
broidery and  lace  industry.  The  year  started  out  bad,  both  em- 
broideries and  laces  being  out  of  fashion.  Women's  underclothes  of 
tricot  or  silk  were  without  lace  or  ruffles ;  gowns  and  even  house  robes 
were  plain  and  without  ornament  or  trimming.  As  the  spring  wore 
into  summer,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  indications  of  a  return  to 
the  use  of  embroderies  and  laces,  but  before  any  real  recovery  had 
taken  place  the  European  war  broke  in  on  the  St.  Gall  industry. 

The  first  six  months  of  1914  had  promised  a  year  of  not  more  than 
10  to  12  per  cent  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  last  three  or  four 
years  (the  St.  Gall  product  is  practically  all  for  export),  but  this 
prospect  suddenly  changed.  For  the  first  two  months  of  the  war  ifc 
seemed  as  though  business  would  stop  altogether,  but  it  recovered 
somewhat  and  the  year  ended  with  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1913. 

The  St.  Gall  industries  had  for  several  years  been  suffering  from 
the  changes  of  fashion,  but  last  year's  situation  was  more  serious 
than  any  experienced,  the  exports  falling  off  in  value  from  $41,592,199 
in  1913  to  $31,348,309  in  1914,  a  decrease  of  $10,243,890.  The  value 
of  the  exports  for  1914  was  practically  the  same  as  for  1908,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  the  "year  of  the  crisis,"  but  in  that  year  the 
capacity  of  the  St.  Gall  factories  was  much  smaller  than  at  present, 
and  the  crisis  was  much  less  serious  than  last  year's.  From  1910, 
when  the  St.  Gall  exports  were,  in  round  figures,  valued  at  $40,500,000, 
they  advanced  to  $42,818,000  in  1911  and  to  $43,400,000  in  1912  and 
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in  1913  decreased  to  $41,000,000,  a  decrease  of  only  about  4  per  cent, 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  sudden  drop  for  1914  of  25  per  cent. 
During  the  first  half  of  1914  ail  branches  of  the  St.  Gall  industry 
siill'ered  from  de])ressed  s^eneral  conditions  in  Latin  America,  es- 
l)ecially  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  The  financial  conditions  there 
spread  north  to  Peru  and  Cuba. 

Business  Connections  Lost  on  Account  of  War. 

Following  the  breaking  out  of  the  Euiopean  hostilities  orders  were 
to  a  large  extent  countermanded,  and  some  of  tlie  most  valuable  busi- 
ness connections  were  lost.  Practically  no  orders  have  since  been  re- 
ceived from  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  only  after  a  long  absence 
did  orders,  in  greatly  reduced  quantities,  begin  to  come  from  Germany. 

While  some  manufacturers  assumed  a  waiting  attitude,  reducing 
their  output  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  consistent  Avith  not  entirely 
closing  down,  others  strove  to  limit  their  output  only  so  far  as  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Tliey  sent  out  their  commercial  travelers  as 
usual  to  those  countries  that  seemed  financially  sound  and  i:)romised 
no  special  risks.  These  efforts  brought  partial  success  and  gradually 
business  imjiroved  much  nu)re  than  was  at  first  exiiected.  The  ex- 
l)orts  to  (ireat  Britain  were  esjiecially  favorable.  The  (lerman  and 
Belgian  sources  of  suj^plies  being  closed,  Great  Britain  not  only  drew 
greater  quantities  of  laces  and  embroideries  from  Switzerland  for  its 
own  use,  but  also  for  over-sea  export. 

By  the  end  of  August  arrangements  were  made  for  a  weekly 
special  train  to  Rotterdam  to  carry  Swiss  goods  to  the  seaixiard. 
Later  this  export  route  was  hampered  by  the  regulations  in  regard 
to  and  expense  of  certificates  of  origin,  but  it  nuide  pf)ssible  a  trade 
with  Great  Britain  which  with  the  close  of  the  year  was  better  per- 
haps than  it  ever  had  been  before  the  Mar. 

Export  Trade  to  United  States. 

Trade  with  the  Ignited  States  was  depressed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  larger  American  import  houses  had  large  supplies 
in  stock.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  demand  seemed  to  fall  off 
suddenly,  and  aj^parently  it  has  not  recovered  to  any  noticeable  ex- 
tent. Prices  have  decreased  to  the  mininunn.  and  houses  that  de- 
pended on  the  American  business  were  disappointed.  The  Ameri- 
can buyers,  whose  advent  in  St.  Gall  every  spring  and  fall  is  looked 
upon  as  an  event  of  the  first  importance,  failed  almost  entirely  to 
come  last  fall.  Transportation  facilities  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  have  been  disturbed  and  the  freight  rates  are  high. 

The  exports  from  St.  Gall  to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  1914,  according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  American  con- 
sulate, were  valued  at  $9,161,870,  as  compared  with  $11,989,934  in 
1913,  a  decrease  of  $2,8"28,0C)4.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  yenv 
the  decrease  was  only  $731,897,  while  for  the  second  half  of  the  j'ear 
it  was  $2.09G,1G7.  The  exports  are  practically  all  embroideries,  laces, 
and  kindred  articles.  The  total  of  all  other  articles — machinery, 
cheese,  paper  labels,  and  packing  charges — rarely  reaches  $500,000  in 
an}^  one  year. 
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The  following  were  the  articles  and  their  value  invoiced  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  for  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

TO  UNITED  STATES. 

J68, 720 

19, 604 
115,820 
363, 300 

1,193,454 
6,930,092 

69,256 
667, 597 
371,522 
449,041 
240,621 

8,540 
719, 292 

69,022 
71,631 
178, 480 

$74, 550 

14,392 
115,102 
203, 760 

764, 791 
4,365,098 

49, 746 
616,176 
255,090 
468,054 
246,501 

9,187 
571,815 

101,588 
175,973 
558, 915 

TO  UNITED  STATES— con. 

$15, 048 

34, 782 

24,2.86 
174,843 
94,443 

811,042 
30,062 

and  laces 

SilK  laces  and  trimmings. . . 
Tidies,  pillow  shams,  scarfs. 

AppenzoU  hand  embroidcr- 

30  217 

Bolting  cloth 

Yarn,  cotton  and  silk 

All  other  articles 

185, 837 

("heose 

244,377 

Cotton  embroideries: 

Hand  machine   

Total 

11,882,394 

9,092,273 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Cotton  embroideries,  schiffli. 
Cotton  laces: 

Hand  machine 

Schiffli   

Cotton  laces: 

Hand  machine 

Schiffli 

Collars,  blouses,  robes,  etc.. 

51,611 
236 

38, 484 
392 

Figured  and  dotted  Swisses. 

Gegauf,   tucks,   and   other 

sewed  articles 

1,738 

1,129 

Yarn  cotton 

55, 693 

26, 799 

1,055 

Kilo  embroideries  (imper- 

Total 

107,540 

69, 597 

Machines  and  parts  thereof. 
Plata  cotton  cloth 

Grand  total   

11,989,934 

9,161,870 

Exports  in  Previous  Years  to  United  States — Trade  With  Other  Countries. 

The  record  year  for  exports  from  St.  Gall  to  the  United  States 
was  1907,  when  the  total  reached  the  figure  of  $17,7G0,C>02.  In  1908 
these  figures  dropped  to  $12,489,088,  but  in  1909  again  rose  to  the 
total  of  $1G,255.5G4.  Since  1909  exports  to  the  United  States  have 
declined  steadily,  as  follows:  1910,  $15,980,703;  1911,  $15,358,007; 
1912,  $13,598,548;  1913,  $11,989,934;  and  1914,  $9,1(31,870. 

The  year  ended  with  the  French  and  Lelgian  business  totally  gone 
and  Avith  no  indication  of  its  renewal.  From  South  iVmerica  there 
was  still  some  inquiry.  In  most  of  the  countries  that  still  showed  a 
demand  the  exchange  rates  were  almost  prohibitive,  and  in  many 
moratoriums  still  existed.  These  facts  interfered  materially  with 
business.  It  is  also  noted  that  in  all  countries  with  which  business 
was  at  all  possible,  practically  only  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods  could 
be  sold.  Everywhere  there  was  a  shortage  of  money,  and  in  the 
entire  textile  branch  only  the  cheaper  articles  of  actual  necessity 
were  bought. 

Trade  in  Curtains,  Figured  and  Dotted  Goods,  Etc. 

In  the  curtain  industry  (Kettenstichindustrie)  the  first  half  of  the 
year  Avas  unusually  good  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  annual 
production  was  expected.  The  war,  however,  brought  a  sudden  end  to 
such  hopes,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Curtain  Makers'  Union 
(Kettenstichverbandes)  shows  a  notable  decrease  in  1914;  the  pro- 
duction, instead  of  the  expected  increase,  decreased  from  $1,737,000  to 
$1,409,000.    The  export  figure  of  $1,400,000  is  the  lowest  in  30  years. 

The  figured  and  clotted  Swiss  industry  (Plattstichweberci)  suffered 
with  all  other  St.  Gall  lines.  The  year  1912  showed  a  decrease  in 
exports  from  $1,274,800  to  $1,177,300;  in  1913  the  export  fell  still 
further  to  $1,119,400,  and  last  year  it  touched  its  loAvest  figure — > 
$926,400.    The  demand  from  the  United  States,  always  the  best 
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customer  for  staple  goods  of  this  class,  fell  far  below  the  hopes  of 
the  Swiss  inanufactiirers.  In  sotiie  other  countries,  especially  in 
Germany,  the  demand  increased,  i)ut  fell  far  short  of  covering  the 
deficit  in  what  had  been  expected  from  the  United  States.  The  in- 
creased demand  from  (iermany  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
French  and  British  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  German  comjietition, 
had  disappeared.  There  was  no  demand  from  Kussia  and  Turkey, 
Avhich  are  usually  good  customers,  and  the  export  to  South  America 
was  small,  due  largel}-  to  unsatisfactory  financial  conditions. 

Of  the  i)!irticular  articles,  voiles,  in  unusual  width,  were  in  de- 
mand, especially  for  white  body  with  black  dots  or  l)lack  body  with 
white  dots.  The  trade  in  grenadines  suffered  on  account  of  the  war, 
and  several  ordinarily  good  markets,  such  as  Persia,  have  been  closed 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Difficulties  Attending  Shipments  to  Other  Countries. 

In  all  branches  of  business  in  St.  Gall  the  situation  in  1914:  was  a 
diflicult  one  and  is  so  up  to  the  time  of  writing  (June  28,  1915).  To 
give  credit — and  business  Avithout  credit  can  not  be  had — was  to  take 
a  risk.  Operating  expenses  advanced  considerably.  The  delay  in  de- 
liveries, the  interference  with  cablegrams,  the  delay  of  mails,  the  high 
cost  of  insurance,  the  many  difliculties  and  expenses  in  connection 
with  shipments,  all  increased  the  risk  and  the  cost  of  ])roduction. 
Often  it  was  necessary  to  ship  by  mail  rather  tlian  by  freight.  All 
shipments  had  to  be  specially  packed  and  had  often  to  go  a  round- 
about way.  The}''  were  often  delayed  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  warring  powers  through  whose  territory  they  had  to  pass.  The 
uncertainty  of  exchange  constantly  threatened  loss,  and  altogether 
the  year  was  one  of  trial  and  loss  to  the  St.  Gall  industry. 

The  Import  Trade. 

The  consular  district  has  no  distributing  center  for  foreign  mer- 
chandise, no  importers  in  the  larger  meaning  of  the  term,  and  no 
commission  merchants  or  wholesale  dealers  who  would  be  likely  to 
buy  from  oversea.  There  is  some  demand  for  American  products, 
however.  The  better  shops  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  exhibit 
more  or  less  novelties  of  American  origin,  especialh'  in  men's  and 
women's  wear.  Some  canned  vegetables,  dried  and  canned  fruits, 
tinned  meats,  sanitary  supplies,  whisky,  patent  medicines,  small 
hardware,  etc.,  find  a  reasonable  sale.  The  demand  is,  however,  nec- 
essarily small  and  has  no  importance  other  than  as  an  incident  to  a 
business  established  in  a  larger  center  of  trade — just  now  Berne, 
Zurich,  and  (ieneva.  Before  the  Avar,  hoAvever,  the  merchants  of  this 
district  bought  their  American  ])roducts  from  importers  at  Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam.  Berlin,  etc. 
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